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course," and in whose valley is found to-day the city of Sherbrooke, a pictur- 
esque and distinctly Canadian settlement near the Vermont border line; and 
finally the beautiful Saguenay, from its ancient fur trading center of Tadousac, 
now a resort for such as delight in noble scenery and good fishing, to Chicoutimi, 
the lumber yard of the north. The author hardly does justice to the lower 
stretch of the St. Lawrence; his scenic wonders culminate with the Saguenay. 
Many an excursionist will find, with the reviewer, that the Saguenay loses, by 
comparison, something of its wonderfulness if it be approached from the Gulf 
where the massive, towering Perce Rock on Gaspe peninsula stands near the 
end of the southern bank of the river; and along the south shore with its many 
interesting fishermen's villages nestling at the foot of wild hills and mountains. 
The book ends with an appreciative chapter on the St. Lawrence in winter. 
Many photographs which, in themselves, give much information add to the value 
of the little work. For those who are familiar with the great stream this book 
will stir up pleasant memories; for such as are interested in histpry and romance, 
there is found here a summary of these phases of the river; and for the pros- 
pective voyager, the volume will serve as an impetus and a guide to his travels 
along the pathway of one of the world's noble rivers. R. M. B. 

Auf Neuen Wegen Durch Sumatra. Forschungsfeisen in Ost- und Zen- 
tral-Sumatra (1907). Von Max Moszkowski. xvii and 328 pp., maps, 243 
illustrations and index. Dietrich Reimer (Ernst Vohsen), Berlin, 1909. 
M. 14. 
The scene of the author's studies, which were mainly of an ethnological 
nature, is the sultanate of Siak on the river of that name, and its hinterland on 
the tributaries of that river. It is located on the east side of Sumatra, between 
0° 30' and 2° N., and 101° 30' and 103° E. The native tribes whom he met on 
those rivers represent, as in a museum, the various stages of primitive man in a 
geographical distribution which makes the author plead very strongly in favor 
of a climatology, as well as psychology or physiology, of races. The great 
contrast between the climates of the eastern and western parts of Sumatra is 
most instructively reflected in its inhabitants. The highland of the west, blessed 
with an eternal spring, resplendent with light and color, are the home of a, 
comparatively, highly civilized race, with a gay and artistic temperament; the 
lowlands of the east, on the other hand, with the damp hothouse atmosphere of 
their tropical forests, have been unable to produce even the lowest stages of a 
civilized existence. The soil furnishes its inhabitants their scanty sustenance 
without any special effort on their part. Any stimulus to make them wish for 
more is absent, and if they felt it, what would be the use of ploughing and 
sowing as long as the passing of an elephant herd would suffice to deprive 
them, in one night, of the results of their labor? Besides, the care for the 
morrow is eliminated where nobody knows whether there will be a morrow for 
him or whether the tiger, or a falling tree, or the treacherous climate of the 
forest, will have disposed of him before the day closes. Thus the tribes of the 
forest, the Akits, go on living dumb and indifferent, the darkness in their minds 
being the counterpart to that of their forests whose green shades are never pene- 
trated by the rays of the sun. 

They have remained nearer the original condition of primitive man than 
almost any other savages of whom we know. They have no agriculture, no in- 
dustry, no art, no inventions of their own. They live in a kind of house boat, 
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huts built on rafts. In the wilderness, the river is the only open space on which 
one can build a house or hut without the implements of a higher civilization. 
Their rafts are either fastened to the shore, or float on the river in true nomadic 
fashion. In a few places they are also found on land, but then they are raised 
high on piles — on account of the dampness and danger from sudden floods on 
the ground — like regular lake dwellings. These tribes live without any state 
organization and without any form of government. 

If these savages may be said to represent the lowest stage in the develop- 
ment of the human race, those on the upper course of the river, the Sakeis, may 
properly be called the connecting link between them and civilized man. They 
are not mere "collectors" of food, like the Akits; they have mastered the ele- 
ments of production. They have a distinct social organization of a matriarchal 
character. They have not yet established, however, any division of time ; they 
have no calendar, no fixed hours even for sleep and waking, no religious be- 
liefs, no poetry or music. A few superstitious rites are clearly foreign im- 
portations, of Malayan origin. 

On the Tapung, one of the upper branches of the Siak, the influence of the 
mountains begins to make itself felt. The valley widens, the inhabitants are 
an active and industrious race. They are blacksmiths, carpenters, joiners; their 
tools are adorned with pretty patterns in which Indian influences can be traced ; 
their houses are well built, they cultivate rice and other tropical foodstuffs. 
Their government is carried on by means of a regular feudal system on a 
matriarchal basis. 

In the mountains, at last, the Rokan states on the river of that name are 
actual patriarchal despotisms. Their inhabitants live in really comfortable 
houses, they are skilful farmers, perfect artists in wood-carving, and they have 
even a script of their own — a fact not even known of the Malays. 

In the concluding chapters of the book the author develops, on the basis of 
his observations, his theories on the origin and development of human habita- 
tions, art, religion, music and poetry, thus making the book, indeed, what he 
promised: a contribution to the history of mankind. Tracing in the forests of 
Sumatra the development of social institutions, from aggregations of people who 
merely keep company, to perfect state organizations, he discovers striking ana- 
logies with the different stages of development of the white race. The point of 
importance is, however, that these analogies hold only for part of the process. 
At a certain point, the possibilities for further development of the colored races 
seem exhausted, and only the white race continues. Hence he strongly opposes 
the hypothesis brought forth by so many well-meaning philanthropists, that the 
colored races differ from the white only in not having reached the goal yet, but 
that they will reach it sooner or later. If they have not reached the goal by 
this time, he argues, it means that they will never reach it because they are not 
able to reach it. He points to the fact that both races started for the goal at 
the same time, in the same original conditions, and with the same chances for 
reaching it; but for causes not yet ascertained — maybe climate, or environment, 
or adaptation and heredity, or natural selections, or whatever influence — the 
development of the colored races was cut short, and thus the degree of civiliza- 
tion at which we find them now would represent the upper limit of their possi- 
bilities. The logical consequence of this argument is, naturally, a warning not 
to treat the colored races as equals, not even as some-day-equals, of the white, 
but rather to assign them their place, however humanely, as the inferior and 
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servant members in the great organism of mankind, and to abstain, of course, 
from intermarriage altogether in order not to lower the standard of our own 
civilization in the long run. 

The book must be classed with the most noteworthy publications on the sub- 
ject, and no ethnologist working along these lines ought to leave it unread. 

M. K. G. 

£. v. Seydlitz's Handbuch der Geographic JubilSums-Ausgabe Twenty- 
fifth Edition of Der grosse Seydlitz," edited by Prof. Dr. E. Oehlmann. 
xv and 848 pp., 400 figures, maps, and text illustrations. 4 colored maps, 
30 colored plates and index. Ferdinand Hirt, Breslau, 1908. 
The "Larger Seydlitz" has long ceased to be a mere school book. In the 
home and office, in the library of the scholar and the teacher, it is equally found 
as the faithful adviser and reference book which will answer almost any ques- 
tions of a geographical nature that do not touch the domain of the specialist. 
This Twenty-fifth "Jubilee" Edition has been, again, not only revised and 
enlarged, but partly re-written to bring it up to the standard of the latest geo- 
graphical discoveries and scientific progress. The chapters on Asia, Africa, 
and the Alps, are practically new contributions, and so is the chapter on Com- 
mercial Geography, into which Professor Friedrich of the University of Leipzig 
has introduced his treatment of the subject by economic zones which are related 
to, though not identical with, the heat belts, as first described in his well-known 
textbook of Commercial Geography. 

In a book like this, which is intended for more or less practical purposes, the 
regional treatment of the countries stands, of course, foremost (540 pages out 
of 805). After that comes Commercial Geography (120 p.) followed by gen- 
eral (150 p.) anH mathematical (20 p.) geography. In the treatment of the 
countries the natural divisions always precede the political ones; clever schemes 
to facilitate the inevitable memorizing of names and locations are used in many 
places, although in some instances (see: tributaries of the Mississippi, p. 34) 
the appeal to visual memory might as easily have a confounding, as a helping, 
effect. Also the endeavor to say as much as possible in as few words as possible 
often proves fatal to the smoothness and clearness of the style. Being written 
for German readers the book is, of course, most thorough in dealing with the 
countries of Central Europe, but it suffices to read, for instance, the chapters on 
North America in order to see that in spite of being brief the treatment includes 
everything essential in the other parts of the world. It is a queer lapse, how- 
ever, that in a book of German origin, of all the suburbs of New York just 
Hoboken should have been omitted. M. K. G. 

A History of Sarawak under its Two White Rajahs, 1839-1908. 

By S. Baring-Gould, M.A., and C. A. Bampfylde, F.R.G.S. xxiii and 
464 pp., illustrations and index. Henry Sotheran & Co., London, 1909. 

The early histories of nations are the records of the deeds of their great 
men. As this was true in Greece long ago, so it is true to-day in the awakening 
of those parts of the earth where the making of nations has as yet hardly begun. 
Such a history is recorded in this book which tells how the two Brookes, uncle 
and nephew, gave the now independent state of Sarawak, on the northwest coast 
of Borneo, "a government for natives second to none;" but it also tells, as has 
so often been told in English colonial history, a story of the ingratitude of the 



